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THE UNITED STATES THEOUGH ENGLISH SPEC- 
TACLES IN 1792—1794. 

Letters from Edward Thornton, Esq., to Sir James Bland 
Burges, Bart. 

[The following letters are copied from the lately published " Selections 
from the Letters and Correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges, Bart., 
sometime Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, edited by James 
Hutton, London, 1885." The writer, Edward Thornton, Esq., was secre- 
tary to Mr. George Hammond, the first minister from Great Britain to 
the United States.] 

Philadelphia, April 2, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: 

I promised you in a former letter a description of the 
President of the United States, General Washington. Con- 
scious as I am of the difficulty and danger of describing 
again what has been so often described before, I will yet 
attempt to convey to you my idea of him. His person is 
tall and sufficiently graceful ; his face well-formed, his com- 
plexion rather pale, with a mild philosophic gravity in the 
expression of it. In his air and manner he displays much 
natural dignity ; in his address he is cold, reserved, and even 
phlegmatic, though without the least appearance of haughti- 
ness or ill-nature; it is the effect, I imagine, of constitu- 
tional diffidence. That caution and circumspection which 
form so striking and well-known a feature in his military, 
and indeed in his political character, is very strongly marked 
in his countenance, for bis eyes retire inward (do you under- 
stand me ?) and have nothing of fire of animation or open- 
ness in their expression. If this circumspection is accom- 
panied by discernment and penetration, as I am informed 
it is, and as I should be inclined to believe from the judicious 
choice he has generally made of persons to fill public stations, 
he possesses the two great requisites of a statesman, the 
faculty of concealing his own sentiments and of discovering 
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those of other men. A certain degree of indecision, how- 
ever, a want of vigour and energy, may be observed in some 
of his actions, and are indeed the obvious result of too re- 
fined caution. He is a man of great but secret ambition, 
and has sometimes, I think, condescended to use little arts, 
and those, too, very shallow ones, to secure the object of 
that ambition. He is, I am told, indefatigable in business, 
and extremely clear and systematic in the arrangement of 
it; his time is regularly divided into certain portions, and 
the business allotted to any one portion rigidly attended to. 
Of his private character I can say little positive. I have 
never heard of any truly noble, generous, or disinterested 
action of his ; he has very few who are on terms of intimate 
and unreserved friendship; and what is worse he is less 
beloved in his own State (Virginia) than in any part of the 
United States. After all, he is a great man, circumstances 
have made him so; but I cannot help thinking that the 
misconduct of our commanders has given him a principal 
part of that greatness. 

Believe me, ever your faithful 

and affectionate servant, 

EDWARD THORNTON. 

Philadelphia, June 11, 1792. 
My Dbae Sir: 

Your character of the Americans, from their writings in 
the magazine I sent you, is perfectly just ; and you will 
perceive by several passages in different letters of mine that 
I have the happiness of coinciding in opinion with you. 
But there is one trait which you neglected to mention — it is 
impossible you could have overlooked it — their vanity as a 
nation. This tinctures the whole of their character. In 
arts, in arms, in literature, in political economy, they think 
that they take the lead, and have pointed out a new road to 
Europe. If they have any genius or original invention, I 
believe it is in the mechanic arts ; but even then how far do 
they fall short of the discoveries of our manufacturing 
counties ? They borrow, or rather steal, the models of our 
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machinery, add some small improvement and call the whole 
their own invention. Nor is this vanity confined to the less 
informed class of people, but it extends to the highest. In 
his history of Virginia, Mr. Jefferson discovers the same 
spirit. Because Hadley and Godfrey, an American, in- 
vented, independently of each other, the instrument known 
by the name of Hadley's Quadrant, poor Hadley is a pla- 
giary, and the American has been robbed of the merit of the 
discovery. It is in vain for an Englishman to allege that it 
is very possible two men might hit on the same idea with- 
out any previous communication, and to assert in proof of 
the possibility (which is an undoubted fact) that Sir Isaac 
Newton had the same idea, which he communicated to Dr. 
Hadley, and which, from some curious circumstances, 
neither Hadley nor Godfrey could have known anything of. 
All this is of no avail, the verdict of plagiarism is given 
against Hadley, 1 and he must abide by it. And because 
Rittenhouse made an orrery of his room, the man who 
really invented that instrument, I believe before Rittenhouse 
was in being, is a plagiary too. For my part I see nothing 
in this country of talents, in politics or literature, that can 
endure for an instant a comparison with those of the lumi- 
naries of the past and present day in England. Nor, how- 
ever rapid the improvement may have been in civilization, 
can it be expected in a country whose very existence has 
not been known more than three centuries. If America 
assume a rank in literature and arts tp which she has no 
claim, she must not be surprised to be told that, on the scale 
of original invention, she is rated very low indeed. The 
effect which you so kindly intended to be produced, by con- 

1 John Hadley also invented a five-feet reflecting telescope. He was 
vice-president of the Eoyal Society, and died in 1744. [As Godfrey's 
Quadrant was in use in America two years before Hadley's claim, Ameri- 
cans, and Philadelphians in particular, will plead guilty to still possessing 
some of the vanity to which Mr. Thornton takes exception, when the 
question of its invention is discussed. Had Mr. Hutton had access to 
a copy of Dr. Emerson's address on Godfrey, he might have given a 
more extended note on the subject. — Ed. of Mag.] 
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veying through my hands Sir Isaac Heard's 1 Packet to the 
President, has certainly taken place. Since his return from 
Virginia, prior to which journey he had desired me to for- 
ward a packet for Sir Isaac Heard which I addressed to you, 
or to Mr. Boyd for you, by the ship George Barclay, since 
that time I have been honoured by an invitation to dine with 
him. Except in the honour, believe me there is nothing 
pleasant in the circumstance, for it is of all others the most 
dull and unentertaining. The President's reserve, the effect 
partly I think of pride, partly of constitutional diffidence, 
throws a restraint on the whole party. The conversation 
was in consequence uncommonly phlegmatic and trivial, 
though as the party contracted into a smaller circle, the 
Secretary of State's strictures on monarchs began to throw 
a certain portion of animation into it. This gentleman 
(Thomas Jefferson) is, or affects to be, a most rigid republi- 
can; a warm admirer of Thomas Paine, and a vigorous 
stickler for revolutions and for the downfall of all aristoc- 
racy. The death of the King 2 of Sweden made it extremely 
probable, he said, that there would be a revolution in that 
country during the minority of his successor. 

The most dignified character in this country (Washing- 
ton) has a good deal of (I cannot call it republicanism, for 
he affects state, he loves to be treated with great respect, 
and (by the by) is not a little flattered, I conceive, by the 
particular attention of Mr. Hammond not to visit him but 
in full dress, but of) a certain dislike to monarchy. If 
Kings were Presidents, or if the President were a King, I 
believe that aversion would cease. At present he cannot 
but conceive himself much inferior in dignity and impor- 
tance to any of them. When he travels, it is in a very kingly 

1 Garter King-at-arms. 

2 Gustavus III., assassinated by Captain Ankarstroem, at a masqued 
ball on March 16, 1789. He lingered for twelve days. Shortly before 
he expired, he said, " I should like to know what Brissot will say of my 
death." Ankarstroem's bust was placed in the hall of the Jacobin Club, 
next to that of Brutus. The Duke of Sudermania, the minor's, grand- 
uncle, governed as Eegent and maintained a strict neutrality. 

Vol. ix. — 15 
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style ; for on his last journey he foundered five horses, and 
I am informed that his secretaries are not admitted into his 
carriage, but stand with their horses' bridles in their hands 
till he is seated, and then mount and ride before his car- 
riage. 

With regard to that same " lengthy," Mr. H. says that he 
bows with submission to your superior knowledge; but he 
cannot avoid thinking, yet, that the word is a good word ; 
and if it be not English, it deserves to be so. For my own 
justification, I must observe to you, that at the time of read- 
ing over the dispatch which contains it, I noticed to him 
that the word, as far as I could recollect, had not been 
adopted into our language. But you must have observed 
numerous instances of new words coined, or old ones ap- 
plied to a new sense, in the same magazine that has given 
you such an insight into the manners of the Americans. 
They plead, I presume, revolution and the rights of man 
for these innovations in language, and the liberty of talking 
in bad English is, I suppose, considered as indefeasible as 
that of doing wrong, when the people unite in such a reso- 
lution. What will be the language, or what the national 
character of a people composed of such heterogeneous par- 
ticles, collected and huddled together from all parts of the 
world, it is impossible to say. The mischief of it is, that 
in the Eastern States, whose inhabitants are almost entirely 
English, or descendants of Englishmen, they retain all the 
local idioms and barbarisms from the country from which 
they migrated. Thus a barbarous dialect becomes a national 
language, and its corruption is perpetuated. They must act 
on this point as they have done in their government, and 
as they have borrowed the most beautiful and useful parts 
of their constitution from the English model, they must in 
future ages refer to the language of the same country as the 
standard by which the purity of their own is to be regulated. 
I am ever, my dear Sir, 

Your grateful and affectionate 

E. THORNTON. 
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Philadelphia, March 5, 1793. 
My Dear Sir : 

I was present yesterday at the ceremony of administering 
the oath of office to Mr. Washington on his re-election for 
the next four years as President of the United States. It 
was administered by one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court in the Senate Chamber, in the presence of the Sen- 
ators and as many individuals as could be crowded into the 
room. The President first made a short speech, expressive 
of his sense of the high honour conferred on him by his re- 
election. There was nothing particular in the ceremony 
itself. 

Our innovating demagogues in England will, I suppose, 
draw strong inferences in favour of the electing of the first 
executive magistrate from this instance, which is certainly 
an uncommon one, of an unanimous choice of a whole 
people repeated in his favour. I confess I am not disposed 
to consider this circumstance as so highly honourable to the 
object of it, as others might be who take a slight view of it. 
I consider it rather as a mutual concession of prejudices on 
the part of the people, than as the unanimous acknowledg- 
ment of incontestable superiority of merit; and as far as it 
is honourable to have conciliated opposite tempers and sup- 
pressed partial dislikes, I allow that credit to the President. 
The circumstance which proves incontestably, I think, that 
I am right in this opinion, is that a great number of votes 
for Vice-President, his second, and in certain events his 
successor, was given to a man whose principles are diamet- 
rically opposite to those of the President, and who has been, 
and still is, the decided opponent of the measures of the 
present Government, 'and of the Federal constitution itself. 
This conduct can be explained on no ground, I think, but 
either of most strange inconsistency, or of the kind of mu- 
tual concession which I mention. After all, it must be said 
that he is the only man in the whole Continent for whom 
such concessions would be made. 

There was one thing, which I observed yesterday in the 
Senate Chamber, which, if not accidental, will serve to 
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mark the character of the people, though it was trifling in 
itself. The portraits of the King and Queen of France, 
which were presented, I believe, during the war, were 
covered with a curtain, a circumstance which was not the 
case most certainly when I have been there on former 
occasions. Alas ! poor Louis ! 

" Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed !" 

The French, those murderous imitators will, I fear, sup- 
ply the rest of this passage, and in the very spirit, too, which 
actuated the assassins of the unfortunate Darius. I don't 
know whether I mentioned to you formerly that the key of 
the Bastile, given to a certain great man here by La Fayette, 
is hung up in a glass frame in the principal room of the 
great man's house, with an engraving of Louis XVI., le 
patriote Boi des Francais, opposite to it. In the drawing- 
room of Mr. Jefferson there are three busts, — of Franklin, 
Paul Jones, and La Fayette, three gentlemen, the first of 
whom had talents without virtue, the second deserved hang- 
ing, and the last, not improbably, may meet with that fate. 
The French principles are gaining ground fast in this coun- 
try ; you will have heard of their rejoicings at the late suc- 
cesses of the French ; you will have heard of the attacks upon 
the President himself for his levees and other appendages 
of monarchy and aristocracy ; the name of "citizen" is ban- 
died about, and in the course of last month a motion was 
made in the House of Representatives, in the very spirit of 
Cromwell and democracy, that the mace of that House 
should be broken up as a useless bauble, and the silver, of 
which part of it is composed, sent to the public mint. The 
mace is somewhat in the form of the ancient Roman Fasces ; 
it consists of thirteen arrows bound together, and an eagle 
on the top. 

With most sincere wishes for the continued happiness of 
Mrs. Burges and my young friends, 

I am, Most faithfully yours, 

EDWARD THORNTON. 
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Philadelphia, May 27, 1794. 
My Dearest Sir: 

I presume that I shall very shortly resume my post. I 
cannot say that I look forward to this period with particular 
satisfaction ; as, since the present causes of dispute have 
arisen between Great Britain and this country, the general 
malignity against the British name, is so much increased 
when concentrated and pointed against a known English- 
man, especially if he has any public employment, that a res- 
idence in any part of this country is become extremely un- 
pleasant. At Baltimore solitude or insult is almost my only 
alternative. In that town, since I left it, the most violent 
outrages have been committed against persons accused of 
being friends to Great Britain, and I enclose you a handbill 1 
which, after one of these riots, the Chief Justice of Mary- 
land (Samuel Chase) found himself obliged to circulate in 
order to insure from the orderly part of the community pro- 
tection to his own person in the exercise of his duty. Cap- 
tain Braithwaite, whom I 'find to be an intimate friend of 
yours, my dear sir, and who appears to have very superior 
talents, can relate to you very particularly the nature of the 
temper which actuates the people of that part of the coun- 
try, as he has passed through the most inflammatory por- 
tions of it (an absolute ordeal), and I believe was actually 
in Baltimore at the time of the above riot. Whatever may 
be the termination of the present disputes between the two 
countries, some most important lessons have been given in 
the course of them as to the nature and extent of our com- 
mercial connections with this continent. Our merchants 
must hereafter in their accounts of profit and loss calculate 

1 The handbill inclosed by Mr. Thornton is too prolix to be inserted. 
It may be enough to state that Mr. Chase warns the inhabitants of Bal- 
timore that he will maintain the peace of the city at any cost. Two 
individuals, — a Captain Bamsdell and the commander of a privateer 
named Linton, had been tarred and feathered, seemingly at the instiga- 
tion of a Captain Stodder, who afterwards defied the magistrate to pro- 
ceed against him. Nevertheless, he intended to commit Captain Stodder 
and all others who had been arrested, and would refuse to accept bail. 
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the risk of a confiscation of their dehts in a given period of 
years, in the same manner as a West India planter looks 
forward to a hurricane ; and I would beg them to reflect 
whether a less extensive but certain trade (or at least with 
very little danger of loss and none of confiscation, which is 
by no means impracticable) be not preferable to one which, 
though it may produce considerable profits, may encounter 
a tempest which will sweep off the whole at once. The 
other lesson which respects the West Indies is a still more 
momentous one. The late embargo on vessels in the United 
States has discovered a spirit of refined hostility (which has 
been happily harmless in the present instance, but) which 
may one day operate most fatally to the colonies in the West 
Indies and to Great Britain. If they continue to look to 
the United States alone as the source of supply for the neces- 
saries of life (I mean flour and Indian meal), let them be- 
ware of any period of national calamity in Great Britain. 
Whenever that moment shall occur, let but any motive of 
pique, or caprice, or hostility, or even a commercial specula- 
tion actuate the people of this country, and the sudden sus- 
pension will plunge the West Indies in distress, if not in 
ruin. While the States are the only source of supply, the 
suspension can be sudden and must be effectual, and. I beg to 
observe that it can only be so by being unexpected. I am 
therefore of opinion, my dear sir, that it is the duty and 
interest of Great Britain to seek out one or many other 
markets for the West Indies, even at an additional expense 
to those islands. Let the United States have a share in that 
trade if necessary ; but do not let us encourage a monopoly 
which can never be advantageous to us, and may be made 
the instrument of our destruction. My most affectionate 
remembrances ever attend Mrs. Burges and my dear young 
friends. May every blessing of Heaven attend you and 
yours, 

Is ever, my dear sir, 

The wish of your faithful servant, 

EDWARD THORNTON. 



